LORD KELVIN
that case the time between now and the solidification of the earth's crust could not be very much greater than 100 million years. This view was attacked vigorously by both geologists and biologists, by the first because it was inadequate for the deposition of the sedimentary rocks, and by the second because it was not sufficient for the development from some form of primordial life of the highly developed forms of life now existing. On his assumptions his conclusions were legitimate, but the progress of science makes things which seem highly improbable in one generation become firmly established facts in the next. The suggestion that bodies could exist with the power of emitting such enormous amounts of energy as do radium and other radio-active substances would have seemed, to say the least," highly improbable" at the time (1862) when Kelvin's paper was written, but within fifty years the Curies had discovered radium and Rutherford had shown it would materially increase the life of the habitable earth. It is interesting to think that but for radio-activity the world would not be habitable. There are other sources of energy which might, like radium, prolong the life of the world, e.g. the transformation of protons into positrons would liberate large amounts. This, however, would not be spontaneous. Since the proton is a stable system it would require the expenditure of a considerable amount of energy, although but a small fraction of that finally liberated, to start it.
Thomson's services to science received early recognition. He was only twenty-two when he was elected to the Professorship of Natural Philosophy in Glasgow. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1851 on the same day as Stokes and Huxley (this was before the publication of his important researches on Thermodynamics).
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